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FOREWORD 



^ ♦ , ♦ / — ■ 

This module is one of a series 100 performance-based 
teacfTier education (PBTE) leamiijg packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers. The 
combetenclesupon w^ich these modules are based w^re iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocatiohal teaching at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels of Instruction. The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in al] occupational areas, 

Each .module provides learning experiences that integrate 
' theory and application, each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment otthe l4|cher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in t«ainihg working under the 
direction an d with the assista nee of tea'cher ed ucators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being dev.eloped and should be thor- 
^ oughly oriented to P^TE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials. 

The design of the material^ provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inservice teactlfer preparation program^s to meet a wide vanety 
of individual needs and interests me niaterials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post- secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the prQfessiQna^ development of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Pe rf ormance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guld^ to 
Using Perforhiance-Based Teacher Education M^terlals^and 
Guide to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curhculi^m packages are products of a sustained 
research ancAdevelopment effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Manyjn- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen-v 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop-' 
ment. testing, revision, and i^finement of these very significant 
training materi^s Over 40 te ac he r educate /s provided input \c\ 
development of initial .versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons m 20 unive^^pities, colleges, 
— andn3ost-secofHiaiy4ftstitut«}n&~use^^t^eH^€^ 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinements. 

Special recognitibn for major individual*roles in the direction, 
. d^veloprTjent, coordinatiort o( testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials ^is extended jo the following program staff 
James B. Hamiltop. Program Director. Robert E. Norton. As- 



sociate Program Director. Glen E. Fardig. Specialist. Lol3 Har* 
rington. Program Assistant, and Karefn Quinn, Program Assis* 
tarjt* Recognition is afso extended to Krlsty Ross. Technical 
Assistant. Joan Jones, Technical Assistant. £(nd Jean Wisen- 
baugh, Artist for their contributtons to the flrtaP refinement 8f 
the materials. Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of thepie materials are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J.' CotrelF^SBliCted the voca^orial teacher 
comp€ttency researcfKstudies upon which these modules are 
based jand also directed the citfriculum development effort 
from 1B71-1972. Curtife R. FincfT provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. 

Appreciation, is also extended to all those outside The' Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various . 
phases of the total effqrt. Eerly versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in coof^ration with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Colu'mbja. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University. Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the-^ssistgnce of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the matenals was carried out vyith assis- 
tance of fhe vocational teacher educators and styderits of Cen- 
tral Washington St^teiJollege, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College, Michigan, Flonda State University, Holland Col- ' 
fege, PE 1., Canada, Oklahoma State University.. putgers Uni- 
versity. State University College at Buffalo, Temple University; 
University of Arizona; tfniversity of Michigan-Flint; Univel^fty of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univepi 
sity of Northern Colorado,, University of Pittsburgh, Urfi^ersity 
of Tennessee, Univepett^of Vermont, and Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorstiip of this PBTE curriculum'development effort from 
1972 through its compfetion. Appreciation is extended'to the 
Bureau.of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Office 
of Education for thei? sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites undei;. provisions gf EPDA 
"-Part-^, ^Seetien-55 9: - Rptu Lji i i iluii '0t"1tmdin y su p p o rt ofthe- 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College. 
Holfarrd College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Rlint. ; ' * * 

^* Robert t. Taylor 

Executive Director s 

The Center for Vocational Education'" 
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-[HE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
^ increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutiorTs, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning, preparation, and progression 
The Center fulfills its mission by 

• Generating knbwiedge through research. 

• Developing educatPonal programs and products, 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 
4 Installing educationaJ programs and products 

• 0(>erayng information systems and services 

• Condutting leadership development and training « 
>^ programs , 
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AA 
VIM 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
, INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

The American A&ociation for Voc£(tional Instrucf'onal 
Materials (AAVIM) ts an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges artd divisions of vocational^edu cation de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
♦ formation and teaghing aids 
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INTRbbl^CTlON 



Sound vocational programs are based opt clearly 
defined progftm goals and objectives which spell 
out the overall purposes and expects outcomes 
of the program. As a vocational teacher, yqu niay 
« be Involved In developing goals and obj-ectives^or 
the totaf vocational program at your school, for 
your own service area, or for an occupational pro- 
gram within your service area. To fulfill this re- 
sponsibility, you needio know how program goals 
,and objectives are derived, and how to write clear 
statements of ititent which.will give real direction 
to 'your program. 

'^In this moduli, a program ^oalrefers to a broad 
statement describing what is to be achieved (e.g.. 
e§ta)t>lish a cooperative vocational education pro- 
gram in building Vade^. A program objective re-^ 



fers to a more specific statement describing one of 
'the means by which a goal will be achieved (e.g^. 
during the comjng year identify and secure. pro- 
spective training stations for. building trades stu- 
dents). The development of such statements of 
intent does not take place in a vapuum It is an 
essential element in the whQie program planning, 
development, and evaluation process, as depicted 
in thejigyre on *p: 2. * ' < - 

This moc^ple is* (J^aigned to help you gain the 
knowledge and skills you will need to develop and 
write program goals and objectives that give direc- 
tion to your program, make'public its expected 
outcomes, and give you a basis for program 0valLi- 
ation. ^ 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives: 



Ttmih^^^ While WQri^ing jn an actual^chool 

'situatlph^'d^ program gbals and, objectives. Your 
jl^Brfplrhian^j^ yvil} be assessed i)y y^nir resto)jrQej)erson, 
iisJngvttjjS Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 

- Enabiing Objectivers: 

1i After coonpletin^he required reading, demoiTstrate 
knowledge of the rationale for, and the concepts ih-. 
yolved Ipj, developing vocational program goals and\ 
objectives (Learning' Experience I). ,^ ^ 

2/ After completing the required readjng, write program 
* goals and objective^ for ^*se'lected vpcational pro- 
' gram vvlthin your^ervice area (Learning Experience 

. II). , • • ^ ^ 

Resources 

A list of the outstde resources which supplem§nt those 
contained wTthin the module folfows. Checl^with yogr 
; resource p^erson (1) to determine the availability and the, 
' Jocation of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in Setting up activities with peers or observa- 
* tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted jf you have any difficulty 
directions, or in ^ss^ssing your progress at any 

time. 



Learning Experience I 

Optional ^ ^ 
> Your 'State plan for vocational education to review.' 
Peers' with whom'you can discuss recent federal 
vocational legislation. 

A vocational admirustrator, department chairp^- 
son; or experienced vocational teacher tojnterview 
concerning the process of developing program 
goals and objectives. 

earning Experience II \ ' \ * 

Required 

A resource person to evaluate the goals and objec- 
^ tives you develop. . 

' Optional " ' ^ * 

Program goals and objectives for a vocational pro- 
gram in a local school which you can review. 
1-5 peets to work with in evaluating each other's 
goals and objectives. 

Learning Experience III 

' Required 

An actual school situation in which^s p^rt of your ^ 
teaching duties, you can develop^^program goals 
and objectives. - j 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
developing program goals and objectives. 
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ThiSiTiodule covers perfo^ance element number^SO, 31, 36, 52 from 
Calvin J Cotrell^^r a/., Moti^l Curricula for VocatlO{ifll and Technical 
Teacher^Edu cation-^ Report No. V(Cdkjmbus, OH: Th*i Center for Voca- 
tional Edutation. The Ohio State University. 1972) fh^^3d4 elements In 
this document form the research base for all The Centei^^ PBTE module 
development. ^ \ ^ 

For« information abou) the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use.^nd terminotogy which is common to all lOO' 
modu|es, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover 



Learning Experience 



aVERVIEW 



F hi Aft®'' completing the required reading, <Jemonl5trat§ 'knowledge of the 

nil w!!? « j^^ ratfonaW for, and the concepts involved in, cfevelopihg vocational program 
iL_!2 /r'^oals and objectives. ' r 



Hi: 




' You wilt t)e reading )he1nfoniiation sheet* DevelopKig Vopationai Program 
- Goals an<h06jectiye*s, PRT 6-12, " . 'M^^^:.^^:-^^ v 



Ppfipnal .-^ P^g^y ^jgj^ ^j^Q pprtioR^of your state's plan for vocational 



' education pertaining to goals and objectives' for-various programs. > 



W^i?^-^* n You may wish to meet with peefe to* discuss'receri^ federal vocational 
f fvt^^c^^^ ] ■ le^slatioji pertaining to the general purposes (goals)j>f vocational educa- - 




Optional 



, You may wi?Fi to interview a vocational administrator, clepartment'chali^- ■ 
V^Mj^TJg^*^^^^ !■ person, or dn experienced teacher regarding the process of developing^ 
S^vw^ ;y , vocational progrjarti goals aind objectives. ^' ^ ' ^ W ^ 



^K'l^fltity 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the rationale for, and the concepts 
involved iQ, developing vocational program goals and objectives by com- 
pleting the Self-CheQK.pp. 13^15. ' ' ' » 




Pi»*rfhfl^k'>-^ ' You Will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed 
raropacR n . Self-Check with the Model Answers, pf), T7-ia ^ ' ' 
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Activity,. 




1 

for, an^ 1 



^^or information on the rationale for, an| the procedure for deriving and 
developing, program goals and objectives, read the following information 
sheet: ' m . • , ^ • * ^ . 



DEVELOPING ' 

VOCATIONAL PROiG RAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



As»a vocational teacher, you are likely to be in- 
volved in fdentifying and formulating vocational 
program goals and objectives. You rhay be doing 
this individually, or as a fYiember of a committe.e. 
You may be reviewiijg and developing program 
goats and objectives for the total vocational pro- 
gram at your school, or foryour vocational service 
area, or for a program within your service area— 
or for all three. In addition, you may be involved as 
a, staff member pppointed to write or revise the 
overall educational goals and objectives for the~ 
total educatiqnal program. 

Program goals r*ay be described as statements 
of "where you want to go," and program objectives 
'as statements of "how you are going to get there.'-^: 
Before you can describe where you want to go, it is 
importar>t to detervnine. where you are and what 
needs you are trying to satisfy. Hence, the process 
of developing goals aad objectives requires a dat& 
base from which relevant goals and achievable 
objectives can be developed.- • 

. Statements of educational program goals and 
objectives are normally prepared in the program 
planning process as a new educational institution 
Js creawd, the development of vocational educa- 
tion program goals and/or objectives is required 
*as part of the Annpal Applications which local, 
educational agencies must submit each year to 
qualify for state and federal funds. 

' These goal statements are usually periodically 
^revised as local student and manpower needs*" 
" change. They also are frequently updated in 
preparation for visits by state department of edu- 
, catioaprogram review teams and for program re- 
views conducted by regional accrediting associav 
tions (e.g,,'t[arth Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schpbis, Southern Association of 
College? and Schools). These goal and objective 
statements, whild developed by staff members, are 
usually approved by the local board of education, 
board of trustees, or other governing unit. 

Most vocational teachers become involved with 



developing goals at their own specific program 
Idvel (e.g., production agriculture, diegel mechan- 
ics, data processing, industrial sowing). You may* 
need to revise a set of existing goals or (in the case" 
of new program) develop entirely new goals. If you ^ 
are the only teacher in a ppgrarn, ]this may be'an' 
individual effort, but for a program with several 
•faculty members; it is usually a joint undertaking. 




As a faculty member, you might also be asked to 
servdon a committee to develop goals for a service 
area dr for the "total vocational program. Faculty 
members are often represented on committees 
for the formulation of goals for the school dis- 
trict, BoaPd of Cooperative Educational Services 
(BOCES), or other adn^inistrative unit. 

There are several f^asons why this process is 
important to a sound vocatid'nal program. First, 
it tends to clarify wfjat is to be accomplished 
through the vocationaljpro^ram by clearlyistating 
the outcomes it is expected to achieve. Outlining 
the broad goals and specific objecJtives of the vari- 
ous levels of the vocational program helps you and 
others to plan the kinds of courses and activities 
that will accomplish these purposes. Based in part 
on the decisions you make about overall program 
goals* and objectives, you can develop instruc- 
tional objective^ (course, unit, and iQSison objec- 
tives) designed to achieve these outcomes. 
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Second, your involvei^^ent in identifying your 
school's vocational purposes will ^enable you to 
comnSfunieate these goals and objectives to stur 
depts, administrators, advisory comtqpittee merri- 
bers. ancl others in the commumty. for example, 
-potential employers are cbnte'rned about the 



competencies students will possess at the com- 
pletFon of specific vocational programs. Ifxiear 
statements of these expeete4otrte0mest^aye^ b op n 
developed, and you are able t6 express thpm in an 
understandable way to interested individuals, pub- 
lic support for the vocational program will be 
easier, to obtain.. ' * 

Third, clear statements of vocational program 
goals and objectives are e^ential to progfam 
evaluation. Once yoili have stated what you hx^pe to 
accomplish and how you will measure the ac- 
complishment, evaluatit)a of your program's pro- 
gress becomes a matter*OT assessing ttie degree to. 
which you have done what you intended to do. 

Fourth, in the case of identifyipg and developing 
overall vocational program goals for the school in 
which you are working, you are'able to see how 
your particular vocational service area &nd/or pro- 



LEV€LS AT WHICH 
GOALS^AND OBJECTIVES 



OCCUR 




gram fits into the total educational program. If a 
faculty, admin LstKators, and .adyisary_-C0,mm1ttee_ 
members work together to fofmulkte th^se overall 
vocational goals and.pbjec\ives, a more unified 
vocational program, -which is^^o^dinated with, 
and considered an integral part of, the total educa- 
tional program, is possible. Similarly, when all the 
faculty rh.emb^rs in a service area or program are 
involv^5Jyin developing and approving goals and 
objectives for their particular'^rea, a more unified 
approach is likejy to result. A stronger commit- 
ment to w^rK toward the achievement of the^e 
Qoals will also result if the persons resporisible are 
actively Involved in their' development. 
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Levels of Goals and Objectives to be Developed 



Goals 

« 

One of the potentially corrfusing things about 
goaJs (and objectives) is yie many levels at which 
. the term is used. The term "program goals" is used 
to^describe \he purposes of a prt)gram within a 
servicQor occupational area*and of the total voca- 
tional program. Educational goals are also de- 
veloped for the total school or institution. Defini- 
tions and examples of goals written for each of 
these^evejs follow. ^ 

Total #Acational program goals. — these are 
institutiOTOl level stat^mei^ts which pertain to.the 
total ed'utati^nal system. They are broad state- 
ments of intent which are not measur^le. They 
define the conditions to be achieved year after year 
if the organization is to be successful. Both the- 
general education and vocational teachers should 
contribute toward theirachievement. 
^ ♦ * • 

The\school Mil pfepare sludents for active and" 
responsible participation In society. 

' Total vocational program goals. — Threse are 
sub-institutional level statements which pertain 
especially to the total vocational progVfiKn'of the. 
1 school. These are also broagJ statements of pur- 
! pose which are not usually measurable. They 
\ define what the vocational staff specifically -will 
i work toward achieving'yea.r'after year if the voca- 
1 tional program is to be successful, 

! Jhe program *will prepard students for entry-level 
-employment In their chosen fields upon gradua- ^ 
tlon, ': - ' . ^ " ' ^ 

Vocational service area or occupational spe- 
cialty ^oals. — These are goals which address 
specifically the purposes of the particular voca- 
tional service area or occupational specialty. 



Again, they are usually broad statements df intent 
which are not measurable. The attainment of these 
goals is the specific responsibility of the vocational 
staff members working in tbe^designated service 
or occupational area. 

The program will prepare students for entrf-l^vel 
competency ^ in distributive -education occupa- 
tions, • ' 

Whettie.r you will be developing goals for a total 
vocational program, a service area, or a specific 
program within a service area, these goals often 
deal with a number of topics that are of continuing 
concern to vocational educators.. So me of these' 
continuing concerns are as follows, v 




• adding a new program or option within a pro- 
gram ♦ , 

• revising the curriculum to reflect current job 
, skills 

• modifying tha'program to better serve the 



needs of handicapped or disadvantaged stu- 
denta-:^— ^ _ . ^ ^ 

• decreasing the number of dropouts in the 
program 

• organizing or reorganizing aTadvisory com- 
'm'ittejB * . 

conducting a student follow-up study 

• developing a school-community relations 
plan 

• inpreasing student participation in student 
, vocational organizations f 

• evaluating a program 

Objfeqtives 

* As with program goals, program qb}ectives are 
also developed, at various, levels. Program objec- 
tives may be vyrltten for the total educational pfo-. 
gram, the total vocational program, a service area, 
or an occupational program within a-service area. 

ProgfaPh objectives are usually short statements 
of intent vyhich relate back to the achievement of^ 
one of the program goal statements. While these 

. i 

SAMPLE 1 



may or nnay not be quantifiable (much controversy 
exists over this issue), th^^JndicaJle what is to be 
•accomplished In this sense, they usually describe 
the means to bemused in achieving the vcirious 
goals. To make the program objectives useful for 
program evaluation purposes, these objectives- 
should be stated in measurable form. Well-written* 
program objectives contain. pei;/ormance, criter- 
ion, and condition statements, and normally* focus 
eOn teacher and administrator responsibilities as 
th6y ijivolve or relate to students. 

Program objectives sh*buld not be confused with 
instruptiondl objectives (course, unit, or lesson ob- 
jectives)', While program objectives locus ofi the 
means that will fee used by teachers anjf adminis- • 
tr^rs.to accomplish the various goals estab- 
lished, instructional objectives (student perfor- 
' mance objectives) indicate what the student will 
be expected to. learn or achieve. Student perfor- 
mance objectives should also present a clear 
statement of instructional intent. ^ ^ 

Sample 1 defines goals and objectives in tbese 
context^ and presents examples of each 



TYPES OF GOALS AND OBJECTiVES 



Definition 



Program Goals 



Speqilfc Proffram 



InstructlUonal , 
Objeetivas ; > 



These infclude broad statements of in- 
' tent describing what is to be achieved in 
a (1) total school program, (2) total^ voca- 
tional program, (3) vocational service 
^ area, or (4) occupational program with- 
in a service area. ^ 

These include- statements despribing 
the means by which:the program goals 
* are to be accomplished, ^focusing on 
taacher responsibilities as tfieV involve 
or affect students^. 

'^hese include course, unit, and lesson ^ 
£fb7ectjvesr.,Such objectives describe 
what tlie atuclent is expected to l<now, 
accomplish, or be able.tD do after com- 
pjetiryg a course, unit,' or lesson. Unit 
and\iesson objefctives specify (1) the 
task that is to be performed, (2) thie ton- . 
' ditions under which it is to occur, and 
. (3) the acceptable standards of perfor- 
mance. . ^ . • 



Example 

To prepare Student foj entry-level com- 
petency in the field of.cosnr^etology. , . 



By the completion of the program, pro- 
vide students with technical compe- 
tency in the field.of cosmetology such - 
that they, are able to pass the state^ 
licensing examination. - 

Given a case situation de^ribing the, 
|ob requiremettll'and oppo^anities for 
a position in cosmetology, the student 
wilfbe able to write find prc^uce^for- 
mai letter of application whichrmeets all 
the criteria as givQn in the unit checklist. 
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Inputs fQr Developing Go^s and Objectives 



V 



If you are working vyith a committee to fprmulate 
new goals or revise existing goals foT the school 
and the tbtal vocational program, a first 3tep would 
be to obtain and reView a copy of already^existirrg 
statements of *goals frorh'the administration. De- ■ 
pendipg on the particular situation, you might also 
wish to obtain copies of goal statements fror%the 
school district^ the Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services, or othec regional administrative 
unit. These higher level goals can often be found m 
a school handbpok or catalogue,«or can be ob* 
tained from the school administration. ^ { 

If you are working to deveipp specific service 
area or«program goals, you woujd, of course, want 
to review any existirvg' statements first (unless this 
is ^ new program). In addition, you would want to ' 
consider the school's goals for the total vocational 
program, to help foous and uhify your efforts. 

There are a nurriberof national^nd local factors 
which influence vocational program goals ^nd ob- , 
'jectives. Collecting, inforir^ation .and obj^aini'ng 
input from these sources is essential If the^ocra- 
tional goafs and objectives you develop are to be^ 
relevant to students, to the bpijimunity, and to the ■ 
nation. These inpljts rnclude: 

• fede/al vocational legislatloi^i 

• state educational legislation 

• state plan for.vocatio/ial education^ 

• student need§^ and interests/surveyfi 

• community surv(eys . 

• manpower data 

• evaluative data • ^ . . 

4 

Somesources you should tap to(1J'helpyou locate 
and 'use the above information, and (2) contribute 
ideas, recommendptiofris, and furthe/ cJata as you 
develop prbgram goals and objectives include. 
' • advfsory committee ' * " ^ 

~ • business; professional, and industrial com- 
munity 4 • , ^ ' , * ' 

• state an0 area supervisors cindadminstrators 
facu/ty and guidance staff - ^ 

Th^'Declaration of Purpose" of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1976 ^Public Law 94- , 
482) states that it is essential that— ^ 



. ♦ .r^rsons of alLages.JriaH commurjItM^^ 
. state-Mho^1n:hIgh;ScK^^ 
pleted drrdlsbdntfoueB ,tH#lr fommw^^ * 
. am pr^i1hg(p e#rthe!i^ 

their $kill<br4eajn^iK^^ 
sp^iaLtMifcationaiJharKjll^ 
seco^dtty schodlai^ili fifi^^ 
catfbnal|mlnlng<«?tttrjan^^^ 
lly, whl<^4a':r«aHstfc;|ri tije light of ac&at;qrj$nti^ 




The J 976 Amendments also give special atten- 
"tioato'bvercoming sex discrimination in vocational 
Education programs, and fc^ meeting the special' 
needs of populations such as the handicapped, 
disadvantaged, minorities,, and n'ative Americans. 

Obviousjy, when you are developing local.goals 
and"dbjec\ives, you rKUJst takejnto consideratioR 
relevant federal l^gislatioh In this case, you 



o O 



\ 




woulcj need to cdnsiderjthe issue Qfl|kQ 



should 

have access to quality vocational progflffis, and to 
examine any e:itistin^ vocational goals and objec- 
tives, for your. school irv terms of ^hetherfor^ow 
well you hav^ recognized the needs of yoi>r com- 
munity as, a whole. ^ ' * * 4 " 

Similarly, state educational legislation and the 
state plan.for vocational educatioh influence the - 
goals'and objectivesof local vpcatjppaf program's. 
All stages mOst develdp a plan for vocational edu- 
cation which Includes the- administrative prpvi- 
si6?is for annual and long-range program plans for 
thestate. Examples of goals and the accompany- 
ing objectives vyhieh might be found in astate plan' 
for vocatlQP^al eduction are shown ir>Sa^^l6 2. 
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SAMPLE 2 



StATE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



Goals 



Objectives 



To^ provide^ vocational cooperative education 
prpgr6<tris tor students who could profit from a 
Cooperative arrangenient between the school 
arfor employer for instruciion and especially 
thoee students who are schopi dropout pVon^ 
dr doutd benefit from financial assistance. 

J<i provide vocational education programs for 
'^igh school students. ^ . 



— ( 

Sirrnlar goals, objectives, and the funding bud- 
geted for each goal are outlined in each state plan 
for vocational education. Thus, the state plan pro- 
vides information on vocational priorities withm 
each state 

\ " 

rRB^needs and interests of student3 must also- 
be taken into consideration as you develop voca- 
tional program goa(& and objectives. Results of 
standardized interest surveys such as the Kuder, 
Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS), and 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) can help 
you determine the need for new or expanded pro- 
grams. School or district-wide achievement and 
aptitude tests may indicate the need for>QQodifica- 
tion of existing programs or emphasis on particu- 
lar areas (e.g-, reading or math skills) 

Information describing local conditions and 
needs is also of great importance as you review 
and develop vocational program goals and objec- 
tives. Community (occupational) surveys contain 
information about the community, the people, the 
school systen?!. and the occupational outlook (e.g.,' 
short- and long-»term manpower needs in the labor- 
market) m the community. Program goals relating 
to the addi^tion, deletion, or modification of voca- 
tional programs need to be based in part on this 
type of information. 

For example, if a recent community survey re- 
tl^eals that employers feel the graduates of your 
program lack ffie ability to cooperate with fellow 
workers, you might consider developing a pro- 



1 Adapted from Ort/o Sfa/e P/an for the Administration uf Vocational 
Education (Columbus, OH State Department of Education Divi'sior>^ of 
Vocatjonal Education. 1975) , 



To provide by 1980 an occupational work ad- 
justmenVprogram for all dropout prone youth 
'below the age Of 16 years, which equals 1 8% of 
the youth In gcades 9.and*10. 



To provide by 1980 a.ppeparatory job training 
vocational program for 50% of all high^scfiool - 
- students 16 year^ of age and ab^ove as well as ( 
' other qualified groups. ' ^ * / 

gram goal relating to developing cooperative at- 
titudes and skills in group interaction Check with 
local school administrators, fellow vocational 
teachers, and the state dep9ttment of education 
on the availability of community surveys in your 
geographical area. 

Manpower data from the national and state 
levels summarize information on the number of 
people currently erhployed in variousoccupations, 
and the projected need lor workers in specified 
occupations. Suppose recent manpower data in- 
dicate increasing opportunities and/or demand for 
women workers in your occupational specialty 
Based on this information, you might develop a' 
program goal relating to the recruitment of female 
students into your'program, it it has traditionally 
attracted only male students ^ 

This information is published by the US De- 
partment of Labor, and may be obtained at the 
library or directly from local vocational adminis- 
trators. Additionally, each state department of vo- 
cational education refports on the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in and completing vocational pro- 
grams within the state This inforrfiation can be 
obtained from aii^ or state vocational supervisors 

Another essential mput as you formulate voca- 
' tional program goals and objectives is evaluative 
data m the form of sfudent follow-yp studies, em- 
ployer surv,eys, local, st^te,.or regional program 
evaluations,'and advisory committee recommen- 
/dations 

If a student follow-up study reveals the reason 
students are having difficulty obtaining jobs is that 
' the present program does not provide any place- 
ment services, an appropnate. goal might be to 
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initiate a progrant of student placement. If an em- 
'ployer survey indicates that graduates perform- 
pertain tasks very poorly, a goal might be to re- 
structure the curriculum to include more em- 
phasis on these tasks. If a program evaluation re- 
veals that over 50 percent of the students choose 
not to enter the occupational area for which they 
■were- trained, perhaps a useful progrant goal 
wpuld be to implement a better orientation and 
selection, procedure. 

Check with. department heads and adminis- 
trators for these data. If such information is not 
available, you might consider the collection of 
^ these data as an appropriate goal. 2 

Whether you are working alone or Vi^ith a com- 
mittee, the development of vocational goals and 
objectives et anyJevel should involve a variety of 
persons if ^he results are to be represer>tative and 
acceptable to those who are affected by such de- 
cisions. Don't overlook the contributions fellow 
faculty members in ^your program might make. 
They may perceive program needs you^have over* 
looked.Jin addition^ seeking ihput from other 
teachers makes their support of the goals devel- 
oped more likely. Some goals ban be accom- 
plished fnpre effectively if all faculty members are 
involved, ff a goal is to increase enrollment in stu- 
dent vocational organizations, this wHI be easier to 
accomplish if the entire faculty Works together. 
Working with other teachers in the department has 
the additional advantcfge of strengthening com- 
munications and unifying program efforts. 



Guidance personnel can 'also provide valuable 
input. For example, if other data indicate the need 
to establish^'a new program, you may work with 
guidance personnel in ascertaining (e.l)., through 
student interest inventories such as the Ohio Voca- 
tional Interest Survey— ^OVIS) if there is sufficient 
' student interest in such a program. If data avail^le 
from guidance personnel indicate that some 
students (e.g., special needs populations^are not 
aware of opportunities available to them^in voca- 
tional education programs, one of your goals 
might be to increase awareness among such stu- 
dents of the options open \o them. If a goal in- 
volves modifying a program to meet the needs of 
a special population (e.g., handicapped or disad- 
vantaged), guidance personnel need to be well- 
informed so that they^can help identify the stu- 
-dents who would most benefit from it/ 

By contacting state 'and/or local- vocation|(l 
supervisors, you may getvaluable information on 
state and area occupational opportunities, plus^ 
up-to-date information on current efforts to p/o- 
-vide vocational services. Cooperation and^orcU-- 
nation can prevent duplication of vocational ser- 
vices and hejp you set worthwhile goals. 

You will n^ed to keep school administrators in- 
formed, because many goals ancj objectives might 
affect areas for which administrators have direct 
responsibility. For example, if a goal involves add- 
ing a new program or adding an option within a 
program, additional staff may need to be hired. 
Additional facilities, space, and equipment may 
also be needed. If a goal is to serve physically 
handicapped students, mohe effectively, special 
equipment may need to be purchased and facilk 
ties may ne^ed to be modified to accommodate 
wheelchairs: 

By seeking input from a variety of relevant 
sources, before you begin to prepare .pR^gram 
goals and objectivesf you help ensure that your 
programjs expected outcomes truly reflect the 
needs of your students and of the community in 
which they will be working. It is also true thatihe 
better you understand what you are trying to ac- 
complish, the djreater youf Chances are of ac- 
complishing it. ' ■ 
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Optional 
Activity 



I 



Optional 
* Activity B 




You may wish to obtain a,nd read the portion of ybur state's plan for 
vocational education which relates to state'goals and objectives. 



/ 



You may wish to) meet with peers who are also taking this module to 
discuss recent federal vocational legislation pertaining to the general 
purposes (goals) of vocational education.^ 



You may wish to interview a vocational administrator, department chair- 
person, and/or ah'experienced vocational teacher regarding the pr6cess 
of developing vocational program goals and objectives at' various levels 
' (total school, service area,, etc.). 



Activity 



Thfe following items check your comprehension of the material in .the 
information sheet. Developing Vocational Program Goals and Objectives, 
pp. 6-12. ' ' . ' - 



SetF-CHECK 

1. Essay: ^ ' 

Each of 4he th r^ee items below requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly, and 
make sure you respond to all parts of each itfem. 

1. Differentiate be^een vocational program goals and program objectives, and explain their relAion- 
ship to- total educational program goals and to instructiqnal objectives. 




. / 



/ 
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2. At a teachers' meeting at the tri-County .Area Vocational School, Ms. Ross, the local director, [i 
announced that faculty committee assignments would be forthcoming in preparation for a 
regional accrediting association. Jhe following day, Mr. Norton received a notice asking hifn to servp* 
on a committee updatir^g goals and .objectives for the industrial occupations progfani. iflis first 
reaction was to explpde, "More busywork from the front office. Don't they realize we have better 

• things tC^ do with our time, such 'as teaching our students?" / ^ ^ 

How would you respond to Mr. Norton's, assertion that updating program goals and objectives is 
"busywork"? . * . 




) ' / 

'3, Ms. .Parsley, of the radiologic technology program, was itiore positive than Mr. Norton abDUt her * 
assfgnrnent. She announced that she was going to lock herself in her office all alternoion ahd have a 
list of program goals ind objectives by five o'clock. - \ 
* Comment on Ms. Parsley's procedure for developing goals anc/ objectives for her progran]. ^ 



II. Identification: 

Identify the level of the following goals and objectives by'placing the appropriate letters (as indicated 
.below) in t(ie blank* to the left. Briefly state the reasons for your classifications. 

RG-prog ram goal * 
PO-prbgram objective ^ ' ' 

lO-lnstructional objective . » • 

.1 . To develop in students a favorable attitude toward continuing their education after gradua- ^ ^ 

/ ^ tion. A ' . " — 

- ■ * 2. Provide stenographic students with skills, satisfactory for\nitial employment, in taklKg^ 
' , dictation and transcribing notes, filing, typing, using duplication and reproductjon 
machines, and accepting administrative responsibilitiflg. ^' ^ ' ' , 

3. To prepare students for obtaining positions in the heamoccupatiohs field upon graduation. 

_1 4. Given the proper tools,^djust automobile- spark plug electrodes withiji a tolerance of 

+ -.001 inch. 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. For part I, your responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model responses; however, you should have covered the same major 
points. For part II, identification of the levels should exactly duplicate the 
mod^l responses; your explanation should closely fnatoh the model re- 
sponses. 



MODEU ANSWERS ^ 

I. Essay: 

1. A vocational program goal describes a broad 
intent or purpose for (1) the total vocational pro- 
gram at a school, (2) a service area (e.g., dis- 
tributive education), or (3) a program within a 

^ service area (e.g., chitd care program in occupa- 
tional home economics). Program objectives 
are nnore concrete statements describing the 
means by which program goals will, be ac- 
compfished. 

Total educational program goals (e.g., to pr^ 
pare students for active, responsible participa- ' 
tion in society following graduation) ao'e, very 
broad'^statements of intent for an entire schooj 
orschool system, which are one important input 
intojthe development of vocational goals at a 
particular school. . Instttictipnal objectives 
(course, unit, and studenf performance objec- 
tives) are increasingly specific statements oHhe 
means by which program goals and objectives 
' will be accomplished. 

2. Mr. Norton is>apparently Dnaware of^the rela- 
* tionship between his classroom teaching and 

the program goals and objectives he has been 
asked to work* on. Clear statements of overall 
intents and the means by which they wiJI be 
accomplished in the industrial occupations 
program can give direction to Mr. Norton's 
planning of his. courses, units, and lessons 

WIr. Norton's classroom teaching should not be 
taking place in a vacuum or Isolated from what 
is going on in^he rest of the occupational pro- 
gram or the vocational program as a whole. 
Students, administrators, members of the 
community— and ^phibers of the regional ac- 
crediting association — are rightly concerned 
with the expected outcomes of the industrial 
occupations program, and with how various 
courses within it relate to these overall goals ^ 
and objectives. A more unified program,'the 
accomplishments of which can beevaluated on 
the basis of ^learly defined expectations, can 



and should result from the work Mr. Norton has 
been asked "to do. 

3. Judging from Ms. Parsley's assurpption that she 
^ can generate a list of program goal^j'lM objec- 
tives in one afternoon/she ppobab^i^oes not 
intend fo seek input froniother radiologic tech- 
nology faculty members and her administrator. 
, A list of goals and objectives 'can be developed 
by one person, but it should be based on mean- 
ingful input from variouji sources if it is to be 
accurate, relevant^^dacceptable to all con- 
cerned. ^ -^yj/'^ 

Aside from seeking the suggestions^ of such 
people as faculty, administrators, advisory 
committee members, etc., "Ms. Parsley should 
review federal and state legislation and the 
r state plan for vocational education, community 
''and student sun/eys, manp^y^r data in the ^ 
hfealth field,-«nd any avail^bfl%valuative data 
.on the radiologic technofbgylpropram Unless 
she has done the groundwork previously and is 
simply, writing up the final version,* the goals 
and objectives Ms. Parsley generates during 
the afternoon will probably not'be very useful to 
the program. 

11. Identification: 

1 . PG. This is a broad goal for a total school prp^- • 
gram and/or a total vocational progrMir , 1 

2. PO^This objective focuses on teacherj^sp&n- 

, sibilityin providing both the skills and the levelA 
of skills students should possess at the comple- 
tion of a vocational program within a service 
area. 

3. PG. The indents of a^service area are outlined in 

. this goal. It is stated in broad terms, without ' 
accompanying conditions or criteria. 

4. 10. The objective describes a single skill a stu- 
dent will be able to perform at the end of ^a unit 
or lesson. The conditions under which the per- 
formance IS to occur and the acceptable level of 
performance are described: 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: For part I, your responses should have covered the same major points as 
•the model response. For part II, you should have identified all four statements correctly, your explana- 
tions should have closely matched the model responses. If you missed some points or have question^ 
about ahy additional points you made, Review the material in the information. sYieet, "Developing Voqa- 
.tional PFogram doals^nd ObjectiveSi-pp. 6-12, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Lea^Tiing^perience II 



' OVERVIEW . • 




Activity 




'For information^n the procedure for developing specific program objec- 
tives from an analysis of program goals, read tKe following information 
sh^et:, ' * 



1? 



DEVEUO^ING 
PROGRAM OBJEqtlVES F,RO^ PROGRAM GOALS 



Aerogram goal is a general sjtatement descfib- 
ing a broad purpose or intent. Sometimes goals 
are stated briefly; sometimep they are. not— but 
one thing al^ program goal6 have irvt^ommon is 
their lack of real specificity. Note,.the following ' 
•examples.' • ' ^ . ' 

• Develop student leadership skills.'-. 

• Develop in students a positive attitude toward 

• work. 

• Provide students with skills necessary to enter 
fiost-secondary programs. ' 

• Provide students witb marketable- skills in 
data processing. 

The above statements express very clear pur- 
poses, but do not indicate" the- criteria one could 
use to recognize when ; the goals have been 
achieved, or the conditions'imder which the at- 
titudes or skills are to be devejoped. Has the sec- 
ohd goal above been met when students apply for 
a job in that field,*or wFfen-they receive their first 
pay increment on schedule? Is this attitude to be 
developed early in the program, or by its comple- 
tion? Program goal statements indicate what 
areas, attitudes, skHls, etc., are consider^ impor- 
tant, but not how,the goals will be implerr^ented in > 
a particular setting. . ^ 

Specffic program objectives are base)^ on pro- 
gram goals, but are much more descdptive and 
concrete. They specify activities which are'birectly 



visible, audible, or mealflrable. They indicate the 
criteria to be used to recognize when the objec- 
tives have been achieved, and are thus helpful in 
' jDrog/am ^valuation.^ — ^ 

Progiiam objectives make it easieftt1[or you to 
assess where you sfr^, where you wajiLio go, and 
' how you plan to get*there. As indicated in Sample 
1, if you were a cosmetology teacher, anQl one of 
1he goals of your program was "to prepare stu- 
dents for entry-level Qompetency in Qosmetology," 
'one of your program objectives might state: "By 
the completion of the program, provide students 
with technical competency in the field of cos.- 
metology such that they are able.to pass,the state 
licensincr-^)j:amination," ^ ^ 

Developing Program Objectives 

One of the successful processes for developing 
specific program objectives is a six-step proce- 
dure called goal analysisrThis is a modification of 





a "five-step procedure developed by Mager.^ The 
function of goal analysis is to describe the essen- 
tial. elements of general goals in order to identify 
specific objective(s). It ia a procedure for describ- 
ing whata goal/eally meansf By developing cri- 
teria for each performance and identifying the 
^ con(;litions relating to the performance* the **fuzzi- 
ness" disappe^cs, and it is possible to ascertain the 
degree to which the goal has been achieved.^ 



3 Robert Ff-'f^ager, Ooa/ Analysis (Belmont. CA Fearon Publishers. 
1972). ^ ' ^ 

22 ' 

20 , ^ 



Remember, even though you may be working 
\ —alone doing the actual writing o) program goals 
and objectives, they must be based on national 

/trends and identified local needs in your commu- 
nity. Good program goals are noj creajfed in a vac; 
uum. Information must be sought frdm a variety of 
sources including business/ i^ndustry,, and corh- 
munity contacts, advisory committees, university 
and state department personnel, and adminis- 
trators-. Equally important are the needs, hopes, 
and desires of the students.The first step involves 

"writing down the program goal, using whatever 

* words best describe, your intentions. For exam- 

^ple— 

— Second, write down the performances or ac- 
tions which must be accofnplished to achieve the 
goal. Perforrtiknces describe the activities to be 
engaged in to ^(chieve a goal, and contain an ac- 
tion word or v^b. Usually ther-e are several per- 
formances or objectives for each goal. For ex- 
ample, for the a^ve goal, the performances or 
^ activities to achieve this goal might include: 



Third, write down the criteria which would 
cause you to agree that the performance for the 
objective has been achieved, without regard for 
duplication or generalities. Don't attempt to write 
complete objectives at this stage, use only words 
and phrases. It may help if you try to answer the 
question, "What will I accept as evidence that this 
objective has been achieved?" For example, if 
your objective is "to increase student participation 
irlthe student.vocational organization," what will 
you accept as evidence? . ... increased member- 
ship? ... a chapter. which accomplishes more ac- 
tivities? . . . increased student participation in vo- 
cational contests? Write down everything you c^n 
think of in this step without concern for duplica- 
tion, level of specificity, or editing. First drafts are 
for gettjng things down, nof for perfection. 

Step four is sorting (evaluating) the criteria 

Items you have listed in the prewous step. Once 
you have identified a peifformance (action) neces- 
sary to achieving a goal, and drafted a list of tenta- 
tive criteria you think could be used to judge 
whether the performance has been accomplished, 
you shoxM carefully review these criteria and 
eliminate those which— ' • 

• simply duplicate the performancej^tatement 



that they are actually 'goal 



• are so gener^ 
statements 

• are statements of procecKjre for accomplish- 
ing the perfoVmance, not criteria for judging 
whether tl^e thing has beenvdone ^ 

• are inconsistent with the performance you 
identified < 

You should keep only those criteria which ^re 
appropriate for this performance. For example, if 
"to increase student participation in the stua,enf' 
vocational organization." is one of the perfor- 
mances (glctions) you determine should be ac- 
complished to achieve the ^oal of "developing 
student leadership skills", you might, on a first try, 
have come up with the following criteria f6^r judg- 
ing whether participation has, in fact, b#en' in- 
creased. 

1 ^ Sfudenf 0nro//^e/7t in tf)% student)fpcathnal 
, orgaif^^^ hn^ percent 

"^organiz^^^ ^ 
A^ApqMi^k^^^ leader- 

6. lAf^fi^lfer pa/f^^ vocational 
" mhization been ^eV-^ 

7. Student voB^imow public rela- 
tions efforts have pejj^iofU^ 

' support by Jh^uslness comn^ 

In carefully examining these tentative criteria, 
you would no doubt recognize that only three are 
realjy appropriate criteria for judging whether stu- 
dent pq/licipation in the organization has in- 
cr^eased— the first, third, and sjxth The second 
statement involves a step you might take in your 
attempt to increase student participation, but is 
pot a measure of how well you succeeded The 
fourth statement is reajlfla general overall goal, 
much like the goal you ar^attef^pting to achieve 
'throug^ncreased participation in the stiideot vo- 
cational organization. 

The fifth statement nearly duplicates the per- 
formance statement, and gives no indication of how 
one wpuld know when attempts to motivate had 
been successful. The seventh statement definitely 
gives a criterion (greater support from business) 
for judging the success of an action (public rela- 
'tions efforts), but not the action under considera- 
tion (increasing student participation). 

The *first, third, and sixth statements, on the 
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oth€tr hand, give us concrete, measurable ways of ~ complexly? For example, are you interested only"^ 
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determjping whether more students pre participat- 
Ingjn the organization. In the fitet, overall enroll- 
ment has increased (presumably, the ten percent 
figure was arrived at based on meaningful data). In 
tt)e third and sixth, involvepnent in cpntests and on 
committees has increased. * 




Step five involves adding conditions to the per- 
formances and criteria to form specific program 
objectives: A Qomplete program objective contains 
the performance or action to be accomplished, 
the criterJa forjudging whether it has been ac- 
.j^omplished, and the conditions or circumstances 
^under which it will b^ accomplished. The condi- 
tion often descri6es when the activity will be done. 

^^^^^paHlcffif^^^^^ Wcienf vdcitlonal or- 

' You have no doubt recognized that well-written* 
program objectives, like i^tudent performance ob-> 
jectives, contain performance, criterionVand con- 
ditioYi statements. There are differences between 
the two; however. Student performance objectives 
are student oriented, arid deal primarily with rela- 
tively specific student tasks. Program objectives 
are teacher oriented and broader in scope, deal- 

^ing with the outcomes of the program and the 
activities teachers will be res|Donsible for (al- 
though admlnistratorsand others may- be in- 
volved). * * 

In addition, you may have r|ialized that 6fjfee ydu 
have developed some progfrarp bbjectives using 
this step-by-step process, you v5ill probably find 
yourself Integrating or combining some or all of 
the first five steps. For example, you will probably 
be able to generate appropriate ^i;iterja in a single 
step (combining std'ps 3 artd 4) once you have 
gained some experience in recognizing such cri- 
teria. 

The sixth and fipai step is to evaluate thjs pro- 
gram objectives you haVe developed. In evaluating 
the ptt)gram bbjectives you have developed, re- 
view ihe conditions, criteria, and fJlhrformance 
statements fox each objective in terms of whether 
they are clear, complete, and realistic. For ex- 
ample, if you wish to achieve increased, student 
participation in the student voccitional organiza- 
tion, do the criteria you have listed for achieving 
this .define "increased participation" clearly and 



in increased enrollment, or in additional kinds of 
participation? If the latter, do your criteria specify 
this clearly? Then, review all the program objec- 
tives you have-^written in terms of whether their 
accomplishment will, in faoti fnean that the par- 
♦ ticular program gQ*al they are based on will he ^ 
achieved. If, for example, your goal is to develop * 
student leadership skills,.and all your program ob- 
jectives relate to incr^sing p^nrticipation in the ^ 
-student vocational organization, will you honestly * 

be able to say that the achievement of these objec- 
' tives will be enough to accomplish such a goal? 

Oareviewing your objectives, you might want to 
add some objectives relating to involving students 
in the instructional process, increasing their re-, 
sponsibility for their own learning and for the 
learning. of others— objectives which provide op?- 
portuhities for students to experience and demon- 
strate leadership skills. Thfit is, you would proba- 
bly recognize that the scope of your original objec- 
tives was too narrow to adequately cover your pro- 
gram goal. 

There are some cautions you should observe in 
developing specific program objectives, whether 
for the total vocational program, a service area, or 
a program withirt a service area. 
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Keep the objectives at a realistic, achievable 
level. For example, an objective stating that 
all students in your program will be employed 
in the occupatb'n Immediately upon gradua- 
tion is probably not realistic. 
Keep the total number of goals and objectives 
realistic. This may involve choosing the rpest 
important goals'and setting priorities fjftheir 
achievement. 

Use speQific numbers (e.g., a 50 percent in- 
crease in enrollment) m your objectives only 
when there is a sound rationale for their use, 

24 . . 



J, 



Developing*specific program objectives allows 
you tQ clearly describe how your program goals 
arq to be accortfplished. They are "blueprints" for 
action whichjpelp you implement and achieve the 
overall goals you knd others consider essential to 
a soun'd vocational program. Sample 3 contains 



some sample goals and actions to be taken to 
achieve those goals. Sample 4 lists program-gbjec- 
tlves designed to achieve one of thc^se goals. lf,you 
were writing vocational program goals and obj^- 
tives, you might develop similar charts to aid you ip 
"blueprinting" your plans. - 



SAMPLE 3 




' il^d^jde-i^te^jUfd^ for 






, rials faf 
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^:jWjW:!3«^^ special nwlslstudente-ln thf ajfled l?«5*'tb4?rotfi^.*Vc:'^j^^ ■ 



IHERFORMANCE » 
StATEMENt 



;^:JbUFlng the coming 



' ^ during the 'coming ^ 
i school year ; . 




During the.fir^l eight- 
W6#k term^of the com^ 
iag^tjpptyear. y- ; 



I During ^the^ 
ilfschool year ' 



prbvfde altemate/TiBxi-;^^^ 

tlon foV^s^^ciaj; 
^ students , < In ^alllea . 

-"'heafthc - ^'"1:^^^^:^^ 




rstuderits . In the ;alli^ A 
healtitijJfpg^am^^ 




jfsffcufe iwork ^t^lons/ 
aj^d :4t€^frt€^;wprlc^^ 
allied r hfillft;? ,8pe^ ; 



needs stt^erjt^u , 



promote ' home :]<rlslta- 
tlons^to t)|:t)frn6te:6^^ 
' *un<ter8tandlrigSd|l s^i^^ 
dal ri^afei^tjide^^^ 
allied h^Jttir 2^1^;^ ,f 







^^."^ihr^^^p9claj||^(W 
i)"]i*J"healtHi8taaent8^S% 
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Opfional 
^ Activity m 



i 



You may >^\sh to obtaifi (through your resource person, a local adminis- 
trator of vocational education, or^ vocational teacher who has been 
involved in developing goals and objectives) the program goals and objec- 
tives developed for a tgtal vocational program, service area, or program 
within a service area in a local school. Review these gbal^Snd objectives in 
terms of — 

• their levels of specificity 

• the degree to which achieving t he pr ogram objectives would lead to 
the accomplishment of the stated goals 

• whether the criteria for judging the a^thievement of each objective are 
clear and realistic 




Below and on the following page is a Program Goa^Worksheet for you to 
use m developing program goals. First, select a program within your 
service area (e-9 i ornamental horticulture, child develoijment, cosmetol- 
ogy, etc.) with which you ar6 familiar, either because you are working or 
have worked in that area, or because you plan to work in it (or have a 
special interest in it). Then, write the name of the program you selected in 
the Space provided. 

Based on your present knowledge of the program you selected, devfelop 
three program goals and Hst them in the "Goals" column, numbering the 
goals for Qasy reference during feedback. If inputs pertaining to the pro- 
gram selected, such as a set of existing goals and objectives, state and 
federal legislation, commuBiity survey and manpower data, etc., are avail- 
able to you, use these inputs in developing the three program goals. If not, 
simply use your familiarity with the purposes, needs, issues, etc., of the 
program you selected ^^^nerate three general goals. 

For each goal, develop at least three or four major performances (actions) 
Xj^ou feel would be necessary to accomplish the goal, and^st these in the 
"Performances" column. 



PROGRAM GOAL WORKSHEET 



Program: 



GOALS 

Projects,.Outcomes, or Purposes You 
^ Want to Achieve 



PErtFORIVIANCES 
Major Activity or Action to Be 
Accomplished 



GOALS 


PERFORMANCES 
















• * 
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Below is a Program Objectives Worksheet for you to use in developing 
specific program objectives to agcomplish one of the three goals you have 
identified. First, select one of the three goals, and write it in the space 
provided. Thep, er\Xer in the "Performance Statement" column the perfor- 
mances (actionslyou identified. for that goal on the Program Goal Work- 
sheet. Then, ado appropriate coKditions under which the performances 
Will occur, and one or more crUefia for judging whether each objective has 
beeninet. (If you need mcrfe writing space, please use the back of this 
. sheet.) Number yourpbjectives for reference during feedback. 

PROGRAM OBJE^trVEp!^ WORKSHEET 



Goal 




CONDITIONS 

Time Period and/or 
Target Date' 



PERFORMANCE 
STATEMENT 

Action to Be Taken 



CRITERIA 

Statements 
Describing Conditions 

That Will Exi9t ff 
Objective Has Been*^ 
Met 



Yo|j may wish to meet with a group of 1-5 peers who are also taking this 
module to exchange and critique the written goals and objectives each of 
you has developed. You could use the Goals and Objectives Checklist, p. 
29. in evaluating each other's work. 



\ 



After you have developed your program goals and objectives, arrange to 
have your resource person review and evaluate your work. Giye him/her 
the Go^ls and Objectives Checklist, p. 29. to use in evaluating your work. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES CHECKLIST 

Directions: Place an X in the YES or NO box to indicate whether all goals 
' and objectives met or did not meet each criterion. For any goal(s) and/or 

objective(s) which did not meet a* criterion, specify the,number(s) of the 
, goal(s) and/or objective(s) in the space provifled for pomments. 



Name 



Oate 



'Resource Person 



Yes 

The program goals: \ — i 

. 1. describe broad program purposes or aims ; . . I I, 

2. are writt^ at^the program level CZl 

' 3. are realistic in terms of the selected vocational program CU 

■* 

The specific program objectives: 

4, areadequate to coveror accomplish the selected program r-*i 
goal ^ .1— i 

5, specify clearly and realistically: i — \ 

a. the conditions under which they will b^e accomplished I I * 

b. the activities to be performed CZI 

• c. the criteria for measuring their accomplishment I I 



No 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



Comments 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO response, 
review the material in the information sheets, Developing Prog<anri Objectives from Program Goals, pp. 
20-24, and D€fVeloping Vocational Program Goals and Objectives, pp. e-12, revise your. goals s^nd/or 
'objective^ accordingly, or check with your resource person \\ necessary.^ ^ • 



4 \ 



Learning Experience III 

^ F^AL EXPERIENCE 




Terminal 



'f^wBlfeorttlng m an ictuar tc^ 



At a time when your 3choot situation f^u}r^ you J(\lf|i«jue$l^^^ 
rrieiribef of a facolty committee) tj? p^fwrej^ooatfiMwA j^ 

objectives (e.g„ in prepamtlonbr apifdgraun/exfe*'^^^"t<^^ 
^ ingj^etation), dwejop (or reyj§|||?j«t!n0) yiD^caftdnalpirqg 



J'^v W^or"(3) ¥ program within )5l|F^<«|n^^^j^l||[!g^^ 



obj6ctlvesfQi'{;i)yourschoot%tqlfl^ 

purser' " ^ 




bei^advfsory-cpmmittee^membersr^d^ 

sonneVetCv / vi ^ ^ : r v. 



NOTE: M you complete each cHhriaboye actiyA^es/.d6cum!&n^^^^ - 
actions (in writing, on t^e, through a log) forassesdme|rt pAJ^^ -M-- 



ysi^ — — , — 




Arrange t6 have your resource person review yqur^oals and tibjectlvps 
ani^ ojfeer dbcjjmente^^ 



Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp- 3^34^ 
]/ , ' ' ' * ^ ''^f> ^"^'"^ • ' '^'^'^ ' ^- 

Based upon the criteria specifTed \x\ tKis: assessment in^str^n^^^^^ your 
resource persori will determine whether you are competent in developing , 
prbgfan^^goals and objectives. , 



•p^r a definition of "actual school situation," s5b t^e^nslde back cover 
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TEACHER PERfORMANCE ASSESSMENT>ORM 

Develop Program Goals and Objectives (A-6) > 

^ * Name 

•Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box undfer the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading, ^ate 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance componerit was not 



applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resoorce persoiv 



LEVEL OF PER'FORIVIANCE 



in gaining Input for program goals and objectives, the 

teacher: * ' 

1, obtained and reviewed input from a variety of sources, ^ ^ - 

. including: _ ' (—1 f~l ri-n FT Fl 

a. existing program goalsiand- objectives '< . I — I IXJ I — I I — l"^-t::J ' l — I 

b. federal and state vocalional legislation . . . 

c. the state plan for vocatiorlfel education . . 

d. student needs and interest surveys 



e. communityjsurveys 

f. manpower d^ta . 

g. evaluative data '\ 



□-□ □ □ □ 

h. Jaculty, guidance personnel, and administrators . . 

other appropriate sources (fe.g., advisory committee, i — i j — i r— i i — i [ — I j~1 , 

business and professional community, parents) — I — I I — 1^ LJ I — I -LJ j-J 

The progr^m goals the t^aefter developed are: _ 

2. ^ fconsistent' with the goals of the total educational pro- { j— j p-j ^ j— j j — j |~| ^ — j 

^'^"^ r * *^ ' * • 

3. if written fo/a service area or program within a service 

area, consistent with the goal^ of the total vocational |— j q j— j j— j . |yj |~| 

4. coDsistent with the purposes and goals of federal voca- j — i | — i i — i i — i rri p=j^ 
tional legislation I — I i — I LJ I — I ^LJ. LJ . 

5. 'Co^stentA/vith state policie? for vocational education as i — i i — | r—i i — i F^*^f==| 

indicate.d in the state f)lan and state legislation I — l-l — I'"l_JI — I jjied \ — I 
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6! consistent with student needs and occupational inte^rests. 
7* realistic in terms-^)! qccupational opportunities 

8. written to describe broad aims or purposes (i.e., are wHt- 
*ten at the prqgram level) . . . ^. 

The 8peclfic'ob}6ctlves teacher. developed for tt^ vo<^* 
tional program: / ^ * 

9. are drawn from an analysis of yie program'goals . /. . . 

10. am adequate (sufficient) to cover or accomplish each 
rfogramxiGal 

11: specify clearly and realistically: • . 

a. the conditions under which they will be accomplished 

b. the activities to be performed . ..^ , 

t> : * , 

c. the criteria for^measuring. their accomplishment ... 



'♦■■Mil t^?'kKmmMM.H 



□ 




a □ 








□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ □ 


□ 




□ □ 


■a 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 



Ml 

IHIHf 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCEULENT responses. If any iteiB-^ 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activitiel the teacher needs to complete in order to reacti competency in' the weak . 
'area(s).\ . ' - . 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE? 
MODULES < 



Organization 

Each-module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and ottieTs com- 
bining these two functions. Completin^these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The f inafexperience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate ttie 
skill in an actual school actuation when you are an Intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservlce teacher ^ 

Procedures . . * 

Modules are designed to allow you to IndividuaNzeyour 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already h^e the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1) the Introductior^, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning e^xperience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have-i-ead in these ^ 
sections, you should be ready to make on^ of the follow- ' 
ing decisions: ^ 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that**(those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent irr. this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at* 
this time ^ 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with yotrf resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (i2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to , 
repeat the final experience. 

Options forVecycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to^ftieet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the modiHe previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
^rson; (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you t>r 
your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation . . . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, aqd responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondarv vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would'be functioning in an actual school 
. situation If you do not have access to an actual school 
situatioj3 when^you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete thejnodule up to the final learning experience, You 
woulcTthen do the final learning expefience later, j e , 
w^en you have access to'^an actual school situation 
Alternate .Activity or Feedback . . ."refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for ^required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete - ^ 

Occupational Specialty . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocatiorial service area (e.g , the 
-service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such a^jCmtomobile me- 
chaqics, .welding, ^nd electricity). ^ 
Opjllonal Activity or Feedback, refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and errrjch th^ required items in a learning experi- 
ence. 

Resource Person . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program;' tlje professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or coopoajing/supervlsipg/ 
classroom teacher who is guidinglyou in taking this 
module. 

Student . . . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receivii^ instruction in a secondary^ post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area . . refers to a major vocational 
f lefd . agncultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distubutive education, health occupations educa- 
tion/ home economics education, indijstnal arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industnaf' edu- 
cation. * . I 
You or the Teacher . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module. 

Levela^f Performance for Final Assessment 

*^/A . . The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation. J 
None ... No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevant. 

Poor . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited^ ability to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacjaer is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptabld^rnam^r^ but has some ability to perform it. 
Good . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill m an 
effective manner. 

Excellent . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner. 
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Titles of The Cent^Ps ^ 
Performance-Baseci Teacher Education Modules 



Ct Hgoty A: Fiognun Planning, D«if9lopmtnt, and Evaluation 

VI Prepare for a Community Survly 

A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 , Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an'Occupational Advl^ry Committer 
Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals apd Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an.Occwpational AndJysis 

A-8 Devek^p a Cour;9a of Study 

A*9 Develop Long>Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

CataOory B: Instruction^ Planning ^ 

B-1 Determine Needs and interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

3^ Develop a Lesson Pjan 

Select Student Insjructiohal Materials 

Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials , 

Catagory C: Inatructlonal Execution 

C-1 Direct Ffeld Trips 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and « 
Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Qox 
Techniques 

C-4 Direct Studer\ts in Instructing Other Students • 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study ' ^ 

C>7 Direct Student Laboratorj^fxperience 

C-^ Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

0-^12 Employ Oral Questioning ]>< 

C-13' Employ Reinforcement Tepiniques 

C^14 Provide Instruction for SIpwer and More-Capable Learners 

C>15 Present an Illustrated 

C>46 Demonstrate a Manipulattve Skill 

C>17 D^onstrate a Concept or Principle ^ ^ 

C-18 IndlVkluallze Instruction ' 

C-19. Employihe Team Teaching Approach 

O-20 Use Subffct Matter Experts to Present Information ' 

0-2^ Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Prssent Iraormatlon with Models, Real Objects, and Flannel 



C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C-26 

C-28 



Boa(ds)] 
semlnlr 



PresenTlnlbrmation with Overhead and Opaque Matenals 
Present ^r^fprmatlon with Filmstrips and Sl»des 
PrMaf^Jpiermatk»n with Films 
PrMantMnformaHbn with AHidio Recordings 
f| j W m Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Employ Programmed Instruction 
C-29 (>reMtlnformation with the Chalkboard and Flip Chan 

CatagoriD^^^atniCdonal 



■I Evaluation ^ 

Establish*Sludent Performance Criteria 
Assaae Student Performance: Knowledge 
Aaeasa Student Performance: Attitudes 
Assess Student Perfofmance: Skills 
Determine Student Grades « 
'Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness « 



D-1 
D-2 
D-3 
D-4 
D^ 
D-6 

Calagofy E: Inatructlonal Management 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource h4eeds ' ^ 
E>2 Managa Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System 



E-Q Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the Ftrst Aid Needs ot^Students/ 

E-7 Assist Students m Developing Self -Discipline 

E-d Organise the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 ^ Manage .the Vocational Laboratory , 

Category F: Outdance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 
F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts • o 
F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs * / 
F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 
F-5 Assist Students m Applying for Employment or Further Education 

Catagory Q: School-Community Relations 
G-1 

G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 

G-6 

G^7 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 



Develop a School-Comm unity Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
• Program * 

Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program - 
Develop Brochures, fo Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare bisplays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare News Releases and ArticlesConcerning Your Vocational 

Program ^ 
Arrange for Television and Radio PresentationsConcerning Your 

Vocational Program 
Corxluct'an Open House ' 
Work with Members of the Community 
Work wllh State and Local Educators 
Obtain Feedback abdut Your Vocational Program 



H-2 
H-3 

H-4 

H-5 
H-6 



Category H: Student Vocational Organlilitlon 

H-1 ' Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 
Organizations 
Establish a Student Vocational Organization , 
Prepare Student Vecational Organizatioh Members for 

Leadership Roles. . - 

Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities t 
Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
GukJe PaHicipation In Student Vbcational Organization Contests 
Category 1: Profeaalopal Role and Davatopmant 
l-t Ke^p Up-to-&ate Professionally . 
h2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 
1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
M 'Serve the School and Community 
1-5 ^Obtain^ Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences fpr Prospective Teachers 
' 1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
1-8 Supervise Student Te^cher^ ^ 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperattva Education 



Establish Guidelines^for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
f Manage the Attendihce, Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students ' . . t 

Enroll Students in Your Co-Qp Program 
Secure Training Stations (or Your Co-Op Program 
Place Co-OB>6tudQnts on the Job 
Develop the'Training Ability of On-the\iob Instructors 
Coordinafe On-the-Job Instruction 
Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the-job Performance 
Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 
Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 



J-1 
J-2 

J-3 
J-4 
J-5 
J-6 
J-7 
J-8 
J-9 
J-lp 

RELATED PUBUCATI0N8 . , 

Student Gulde^ Losing Perfotmance-Based Teaclier Education 
, Materialsx^^ 

Resource Person-Guide to Using*Pertormance-Based Teacher 

- Education Materials ' ' ' 

Guide to the Implementation of Performanfe-Based Teacf^r Educfition 

^ ^ , 



For Information regarding availability and pricat of thata matarlalt contact— ' 

( itlAVIM 

American Association for Vocational Inatructlonal Materials 

120 Engineering Center a Athens, Georgia 306^J.*1(404) 542-2586 



